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A SECURITY PACT IN EASTERN EUROPE. 
I 


N several occasions since the War the possibility of con- 
O cluding, in one form or another, a mutual security pact 
in Eastern Europe has been discussed. The failure of such 
discussions to lead to any definite result has usually been due to 
the conflicts of interest or mutual suspicions of the States concerned, 
and the absence of definite encouragement from any disinterested 
State outside the immediate circle. 


The rapprochement between Germany and the U.S.S.R., follow- 
ing the conclusion of the Treaty of Rappallo in 1922, created a 
disturbing situation for the States which lay between these two 
Powers, of whose territory they had previously formed a part. 
Such suggestions, therefore, as were put forward were directed 
towards strengthening the security of these States by encouraging 
consultation and joint action between them and to obtaining, if 
possible, from Germany, on the one hand, and the U.S.S.R., on 
the other, a guarantee of existing frontiers. 


During the negotiations which led up to the signature of the 
Locarno (Rhineland) Pact, attempts were made to induce Great 
Britain to join France as guarantors of an Eastern Pact to include 
Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia. But Germany was unwilling 
to accept her eastern frontiers in the same way as she had recognized 
her Rhineland frontiers, and public opinion in Great Britain, then 
as now, was not prepared to sanction an extension of British 
commitments to Eastern Europe. The scheme fell to the ground 
and its place was taken by the bilateral treaties of mutual guarantee 
between France and Poland and Czechoslovakia, and the bilateral 
arbitration treaties between Germany and Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


In 1929 the signature of the Litvinoff Protocol, between the 
U.S.S.R. and neighbouring States in Eastern Europe and the 
Near East, opened another period of Soviet diplomatic activity 
which was followed by the conclusion of non-aggression treaties 
with all the Baltic States, Poland, and subsequently France and 
Italy, and culminated in the signature in London, in July, 1933, 
of conventions for the definition of aggression not only with the 
| same group of States, but also with the Little Entente, including 
Rumania. The background of these negotiations has already been 
explained in these pages.* Suffice it, therefore, to say that the 
reasons for this policy of pacts were to be found in the Soviets’ 
fear of Japan and their paramount need of peace for consolidation 
and internal development. The growing power of Japan was 
already causing them acute anxiety even before the Manchurian 


(1) See Bulletin of International News, Vol. X., No. 4, August 17th, 1933. 
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affair. | With the consolidation of the new régime in Manchukuo ip 
1932, under the guidance of Japan, their anxiety had become many 
times greater, and war was openly anticipated. They felt, there. 
fore, that the western frontier must be further secured. 


The establishment of the Nazi Government in Germany at the 
end of January, 1933, provided another reason for safeguarding 
the western frontier. The expansionist ideas contained in the 
memorandum presented by Dr. Hugenberg to the World Economic 
Conference’ were taken very seriously in Moscow and the possibility 
of joint action by Germany and Japan against the Soviet Union was, 
as M. Litvinoff showed in his speech to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee on December 29, 1933, regarded as by no meansan idle threat, 
A turning point had been reached on January 30, 1933, when 
Herr Hitler came to power, for on that date the reversal of the 
policy which underlay the Rappallo Treaty became definite. 
Henceforth a Communist Russia was the declared enemy of Nazi 
Germany. The consequences of this change of policy in Germany 
were considerable, for the Baltic States and Poland, as well as 
for Europe. 

Equally significant for them was the growing Franco-Soviet 
rapprochement. Already, in 1932, the first step had been taken 
when M. Herriot visited the U.S.S.R. The immediate results of 
this were seen in the signature of the Franco-Soviet Treaty oi 
Non-aggression on November 29, 1932. From that time onward: 
relations between the two countries grew steadily closer. The 
rulers of the Soviet Union are essentially realists and had made 
up their minds that, temporarily at any rate, the world revolution 
was no longer an immediate practical possibility. Having reached 
this decision and taken stock of the existing situation, they appar- 
ently came to the conclusion that there was little chance of securing 
immediate disarmament and that security was to be the order of 
the day. On this they found themselves largely in agreement with 
French views. The formulation of the definition of aggression and 
the negotiation of the Conventions of July, 1933, were the next 
step. 


In the meantime Poland, her eastern frontier secured by het 
non-aggression treaty with the U.S.S.R.* and her army and ail 
force fully organized, was beginning to play a more independent 
réle in Eastern Europe. The reversal of the Rappallo policy by 
the Nazis in January, 1933, removed a great load from the minds 
of Polish statesmen, to some of whom Germany’s new anti-Soviet 
policy was not altogether distasteful. But relatior.s between Poland 
and Germany remained cold and suspicious until, on ~~ 3, there 


- On June 16th, 1933. This memorandum was Prat SEE by the German 
Government and withdrawn. It outlined the necessity of German expansi” 
eastward into the Ukraine and the Baltic States. 


(2) Signed on January 25th, 1932. 
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occurred what in previous years would have been regarded almost 
as a miracle. The assurances given by the Chancellor to the Polish 
Ambassador on that occasion, were amplified later in the year when 
on November 15 the Chancellor issued a communiqué on the occasion 
of the first official visit of the new Polish Ambassador to the effect 
that they had agreed that “ all questions affecting the two countries 
should be dealt with by way of direct negotiations, and further 
that, in the interests of peace in Europe, both should renounce the 
use of force in their mutual relations.’’* This statement formed 
the basis of the Declaration which was drawn up in legal form and 
signed on January 26, 1934. By this agreement, the two States, 
during a period of ten years, undertook to stabilize peace between 
them, settle any disputes arising between them without recourse 
to force and find “for political, economic and cultural problems, 
solutions based upon just and equitable consideration of the interests 
of both parties.”’ 

The situation in the spring of 1934 was, therefore, somewhat 
as follows: a lengthy exchange of notes on the subject of dis- 
armament had served only to bring into relief the opposing views 
of France and Germany ; the attempted mediation of Great Britain 
had met with little response ; Poland, since the rapprochement with 
Germany, was tending towards an independent line of policy ; 
France, anxious for guarantees of security involving commitments 
exceeding anything which British public opinion would allow, 
was making overtures to the U.S.S.R.; the U.S.S.R. was watching 
the movements of Japan, in the east, and Germany, in the west, 
and preparing for closer collaboration with France; and finally 
the economic and political situation in Germany was showing signs 
of deterioration. Such, briefly, was the situation in Europe when 
M. Barthou became Foreign Minister of France in February, 1934. 


II 


French statesmen have always expressed the view that security 
should precede disarmament. It was only natural that when the 
disarmament negotiations appeared fruitless, M. Barthou, himself 
the negotiator of France’s immediate post-War alliances, should 
turn back to security. With this in mind he undertook a number 
of official visits. On April 22-24 he was in Warsaw, on 
April 26-28 in Prague. In Warsaw he was assured that the 
Franco-Polish alliance was not affected by the Polish-German 
rapprochement, but was, at the same time, informed that Poland 
intended to formulate her own policy in Eastern Europe. In 
Prague he received an emphatic confirmation of the ties linking 
Czechoslovakia with France. 


Two months later, M. Barthou left Paris on two further visits, 
to Bucharest on June 20-23, and Belgrade on June 24-26. 





(1) Frankfurter Zeitung, November 17, 1933. 
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The welcome given to him in each country and in the Parlia- : 


ment of each State was triumphal. For this there was ample 
cause, for in Bucharest M. Barthou gave expression to France's 
unswerving opposition to any revision of the peace treaties or to 
territorial adjustments, adding the assurance: ‘‘ Know that if a 
square centimetre of your territory is touched, France will be at 
your side.” 


On the first day of his visit the Council of the Little Entente 
concluded its conference, after deciding, inter alia, to support the 
organization of security and take part in regional conventions for 
mutual assistance, and noting with satisfaction the recent resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the U.S.S.R. and Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia. é 


Meanwhile Franco-Soviet plans had been carried a stage further 
when M. Litvinoff, on May 18, seized the occasion of the meeting 
of the League Council to pay a sudden visit to Geneva and confer 
with M. Barthou. It was understood that at this meeting, M. Lit- 
vinoff discussed with M. Barthou the policy of security, which had 
already been outlined, and laid before him certain proposals 
regarding the possibility of a European mutual assistance pact. 
As the inclusion of the U.S.S.R. in any pact involving mutual 
assistance between Members of the League would create certain 
complications, the necessity of Soviet membership of the League 
of Nations was clearly recognized, and the steps to be taken in 
this direction were examined. As a result of these conversations the 
Franco-Soviet proposals became crystallized, and by the end of June, 
when M. Barthou had returned from Bucharest and Belgrade, he 
was in possession of the views of all the States he wished to consult 
except Great Britain and Italy. Being anxious, in accordance with 
the Anglo-French declaration of July 13, 1932,‘ to communicate 
the information in his possession without further delay to the 
former, he elected to visit this country first and arrived in London 


on July 8, 1934. 


III 


In London, M. Barthou reviewed the existing situation and 
laid before British Ministers the outline of the proposed security 
pact for Eastern Europe. Only a laconic communiqué was issued 
on his departure on July 10, and it was not until July 13 that 
full details of the Franco-Soviet project were made public, when 
Sir John Simon took advantage of the debate on the Foreign Office 
vote to make a statement in the House of Commons. 





(1) The relevant section inthis agreement read: ‘‘ In accordance with the spirit 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations they intend to exchange views with on 
another with complete candour concerning, and to keep each other mutually 
informed of, any questions coming to their notice similar in origin to that DoW 
happily settled at Lausanne which may affect the European régime.” 
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Before he rose, however, Mr. Attlee, speaking on behalf of the 
Labour party, made the following declaration of policy : 


‘* The Labour party is convinced that in the absence of a world 
scheme of pooled security, the policy of reducing national armed 
forces in return for international guarantees of security backed by 
international armed forces may be promoted by States within the 
League concluding agreements under Article 21 of the Covenant 
and in conformity with the Covenant. It therefore warmly welcomes 
the proposals made by the French Government for an Eastern 
Locarno Pact of non-aggression and mutual assistance open to 
signature by all the States in the region concerned on the same 
terms. It considers that these proposals would strengthen the 
collective system of the League of Nations and believes that their 
acceptance would lead to the entry of Russia into the League at 
the Assembly in September next. The Labour party urgently 
hopes that His Majesty’s Government will give their cordial approval 
to these proposals, will co-operate in pressing Germany and Poland 
to participate in the Eastern Pact, and will agree to Russia 
becoming a guarantor of the Locarno Pacts of 1925. It trusts 
that His Maiesty’s Government will forthwith declare their readiness 
to vote for the admission of Russia to the League of Nations and 
for the grant of a permanent seat on the Council of the League 
to Russia.” 


AON PR apap hp 


On rising, the Foreign Secretary expressed the pleasure which 
“this new opportunity of close contact between the French Govern- 
ment and ourselves ”’ had afforded. 

According to the proposals laid before the British Government 
by M. Barthou, two pacts’ were involved. In the first place there 
was to be an Eastern European pact of mutual guarantee, on the 
analogy of the Locarno Pact, to which the U.S.S.R., Poland, the 
Baltic States, Czechoslovakia and Germany would be parties. In 
the second place, there would be an arrangement whereby the 
U.S.S.R. would offer guarantees to France, on the one hand, and 
to Germany on the other, “ in the event of conditions arising which 
bring the provisions of the Locarno Treaty into operation.’ In 
this way the U.S.S.R. would be linked to the Locarno Treaty as a 
third guarantor, ‘‘ in a form which,” as Sir John Simon pointed out, 
“may have to be considered by the statesmen of Europe if this 
matter is pursued.’”’ The arrangement was, however, to be 
reciprocal, for France would offer an assurance ‘in respect of the 
boundaries of Russia,’’ on the one hand, “ and the boundaries of 
Germany on Germany’s eastern side,” on the other. Such briefly 
was the “‘ very ambitious and elaborate scheme ”’ which had been 
projected, and of which the approval and support of Great Britain 
had been solicited. 


ae 5 


AS OH AG 


cena 





(1) Originally, M. Barthou is understood to have contemplated proposing a 
third—a Mediterranean—security pact. But this suggestion, though discussed in 
London, is believed to have been dropped in view of the opposition of Italy, whose 
support of the Eastern Pact was desired. 
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The Foreign Secretary then proceeded to propound the principles 
which inspired the policy of His Majesty’s Government towards 
these suggestions. In the first place, Great Britain could not 
lend her support to new arrangements of “a definitely selective 
character in the sense that they were building up one combina- 
tion against another.’’ To meet this not only must the U.S.S.R 


be prepared to offer the same guarantee to Germany a | 
to France, but France also must agree to guarantee Germany in | 


the same measure as she guaranteed the U.S.S.R. This point, in 


so far as discussion between M. Barthou and the Foreign Secretary | 


was concerned, had been “‘ completely established.’ 

The second point was that “ whatever the interest or encourage- 
ment which this country may be prepared to offer to this new pact, 
we are not undertaking any new obligation at all. That,’’ added 
Sir John Simon, “is quite clearly and definitely understood, and 
there is no possible question or challenge about it.”’ 

The third point was that if the U.S.S.R. were to become a party 
to such an arrangement for mutual assistance it was absolutely 
essential that she should become a member of the League of Nations. 
That view was taken by the French Government and, he believed 
was shared by the Soviet Government.’ In the interests of world 
peace it would clearly be an “ immense gain ’”’ that Soviet Russia 
should be brought in and Great Britain was prepared “‘ to welcome 
Russia warmly to the League of Nations if Russia makes that 
application.” 

The fourth point raised the question of the inter-relation of 
security and disarmament. In the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it appeared “‘ extremely necessary to realize that the con- 
clusion of such a pact and Germany’s participation in this system 
of reciprocal guarantees, which would operate for the security o! 
Germany as well as of her neighbours, would afford the best 
ground for the resumption of negotiations for the conclusion of a 
convention such as would provide [in accordance with the five- 
Power formula of December 11, 1932], for a reasonable ‘ applica- 
tion of the principle of German equality of rights under a régime o! 
security for all nations.’ ”’ 

If these four conditions were satisfied, then it appeared that the 
proposal was at any rate “‘ a very hopeful suggestion.” 

In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government had decided 
to make public their view : 


‘“That an Eastern Pact of mutual guarantee, based on the 
strictest principles of reciprocity and conceived with the genuine 
purpose of strengthening the foundations of peace in Europe— 
in the world—by creating a further basis for reciprocal guarantees 
is well deserving of the support of the British Government and 0! 
the British people.” 








(1) Confirmation of this and of the willingness of the U.SS.R. to offer the 
same guarantee of security to Germany as to France was officially conveyed t 
the Foreign Office by the Soviet Ambassador on July 18. 
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ples § [his authoritative statement on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ards Z ment was extremely well received, not only on all sides of the House 
not | = of Commons, but in the country as a whole. 

tive In his speech, the Foreign Secretary informed the House that 
ina- this view had already been communicated to certain other Powers 





with the request that they should do all in their power to secure 
the success of the negotiations. In the case of Germany and Poland 
such views were offered by Great Britain, merely in the capacity 
of a friendly Power, for their consideration. 

The Italian Government had already had an opportunity of 
examining the proposals and the following communication on the 
subject was received by the Foreign Secretary shortly before the 
House sat : 


“The attitude of Italy, as a signatory to the Pact of Locarno’ 
is similar to that of the United Kingdom. On the clear under” 
standing that the Eastern pact of mutual guarantee does not 
imply any fresh engagement on her part, Italy regards with 
sympathy, proposals which are made on a basis of absolute reci- 
procity between all the ccuntries concerned. This is particularly 
the case when such proposals offer fresh reductions of armaments 
and as regards the implicit recognition of equality of rights.” 


TR 
iss 
i SO ARSE TOT 


There remains now to consider the reaction of certain other 
Powers, notably Germany and Poland, to the British announce- 
ment. Before doing so there must be noted a statement made by 
M. Barthou on the day after Sir John Simon’s speech was made in 
Parliament. The significance of this statement lies in an apparent 





wa disagreement in respect of one of the fundamental points laid down 
wd by the Foreign Secretary. In his speech, Sir John Simon said that 
“t in the view of His Majesty’s Government, it appeared that Germany's 
. participation in the proposed system of reciprocal guarantees, which 
. would operate for the security of Germany as well as of her neigh- 
Be bours, would afford the best grounds for the resumption of 
whe negotiations for the conclusion of a Disarmament Convention such 
a as would provide for a reasonable application of the principle of 
'e German equality of rights under a régime of security for all nations. 
a According to the reports of what he said on July 15, M. Barthou 
stated that negotiations on disarmament could not, in his view, 

ed be regarded as a condition of the regional pacts. When these had 
been concluded, and not until then, would it be the time to examine 

» their effect on disarmament. If he had been asked to make con- 

the cessions on disarmament in exchange for the conclusion of the pact, 
ine he would not have attempted any connection between the two. 


his was a serious reservation, but the apparent divergence of 
opinion revealed by it, may, perhaps, be more in the nature of a 
difference of emphasis regarding which an adjustment of views is, 
itis to be hoped, not impossible. 

To turn now to the attitude of Poland and Germany towards 
the proposed pact. The views of Poland have so far been reserved 






the 
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pending enlightenment on certain points and a declaration by 
Germany of her policy. There are, however, indications of what 
the Polish view may be and of the points regarding which she is 
anxious to be satisfied. In the first place she would doubtless 
prefer the inclusion of Rumania, with whom, in any case, she has 
had since 1921 a defensive alliance. Polish opinion is inclined to 
see in the omission of Rumania the influence of M. Litvinoff. 
Diplomatic relations have indeed been resumed between Rumania 
and the U.S.S.R., and both countries are signatories to the London 
Convention for the Definition of Aggression. But the question of 
Bessarabia still remains in the background, though M. Litvinoff 
and M. Titulescu have agreed to omit mention of it in any negotia- 
tions between the two States. In the second place, Polish com- 
mentators on the proposals have asked how the arrangements for 
mutual assistance can function while normal relations between 
Poland and Lithuania have not been restored and what amounts 
to a state of war continues. Negotiations have, however, been 
opened tentatively with Lithuania, and it is believed that Colonel 
Prystor’s recent visit to Kovno was not entirely without success. 
Thirdly, Poland is suspicious of the intentions of the U.S.S.R., and 
is not inclined to submit to pressure from France to adopt a policy 
largely inspired by M. Litvinoff. Fourthly, Poland is anxious on the 
ground that if the pact were brought into action, her territory, situated 
as it is in the centre of the Eastern European group, would inevitably 
become the new “ cockpit’ of Europe. The brunt of the military 
action would, she believes, fall upon her, and in such an event 
opinion is disinclined to rely too much on the promise of assistance 
from the U.S.S.R. And lastly, the vague references contained in 
the proposal for guaranteeing Germany’s eastern, and Russias 
western, frontiers, are not considered satisfactory. If such a 
suarantee be given, Poland would insist that the existing frontiers 
should be specified, a condition which Germany might find it hard 
to accept. 

Such considerations as the above tend to encourage Polish 
opinion in the pursuit of the independent policy which she has 
adopted since 1933. It is not unnatural that Poland should, to 4 
certain degree, resent what she might regard as interference from 
other States who were unable to settle their own affairs, at a time 
when, for ten years at least, she might be inclined to be satisfied 
with her own arrangements for her security. With non-aggression 
treaties protecting her western and eastern frontiers, and a iong- 
standing alliance defending her territory on the south, she naturally 
feels that any new arrangement needs must be exceptionally 
attractive to induce her to accept definite risks by becoming 4 
signatory to it. Some of Poland’s conditions are not insoluble. 

In Germany, the proposed pact was received with suspicion and 
opposition. Germany finds herself in a difficult position. Either 
she must accept a pact which she dislikes or, by refusing, must 
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brand herself as a potential aggressor and submit to what will 
amount to encirclement by France, her allies, and the U.S.S.R. 
Acceptance of the pact would, in her view, amount to the abandon- 
ment of certain aspirations in exchange for a guarantee of her 
security, the efficacy or sincerity of which she is inclined to mistrust. 
Like Poland she is satisfied, as far as her eastern frontier is con- 
cerned, with the peace resulting from her agreement with that 
country. If, however, concessions were made to her in the matter 
of armaments in return for her adhesion to the new pact, she might 
be prepared to consider its possibilities. In any case, the entry of 
the U.S.S.R. into the League of Nations is likely to render her 
position outside the League, if she carries through her intention to 
withdraw, a difficult one. 


The attitude of the Baltic States is not clear. As recently as 
May 5, the proposal of a guarantee of their security by Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. was turned down by them on the ground that it 
was useless without the inclusion of Germany, and that their non- 
aggression treaties with the U.S.S.R. were, in their view, adequate 
as far as the U.S.S.R. was concerned. On July 9, however, the 
first step was taken towards the consolidation of the Baltic States 
into a Union, on the lines of the Little Entente, when Lithuania, 
Latvia and Esthonia signed an agreement. 

The difficulties of the proposals, which Sir John Simon could not 
help calling ‘‘a very ambitious and elaborate scheme,’ are clearly very 
considerable, but nothing is to be gained by not facing them. As the 
l'oreign Secretary warned the House on July 13, ‘‘there isa vast deal to 
be done before it can emerge in the form of solid content.’’ Many 
were the vicissitudes, however, before the negotiations successfully 
resulted in the signature of the Locarno Pact. The important 
point is the re-association of Russia with the Western European 
system. “‘‘ That,’’ as Mr. Winston Churchill reminded the House 
of Commons later in the debate, “ is an historic event.”’ 

S. A. &. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
entina. 
July 8th.—The Government decreed the cessation, from July gth, 
of the state of siege imposed in December, 1933, on account of the 
subversive movement. 


SSB Rr eee 


Australia. 
July 6th.—Mr. Latham’s report on his “ good-will’ tour in China 


and Japan was tabled in Parliament. It states that Australia’s futur 
was linked up with the East, and that if war occurred Australia woul! 
be affected, whether engaged or not, and she must, therefore, dy 
everything possible to prevent war breaking out. 

He advocated the appointment of trade commissioners in Toky 
Batavia, Shanghai and Singapore, and said the closest possible liaiso: 
with the Netherlands East Indies was desirable, Australia havin — Bi 





Se 


much in common with them in the face of Pacific problems. : 

& 

Austria. 2 

July 11th.—It was announced that Herr Dollfuss had decided t . 
reconstruct his Cabinet and to take over the portfolios of Nation’l Ch 

Defence and Public Security. Major Fey was appointed State Com — 7 
missioner-General for extraordinary security measures, and Prine Bm 
Hartenstein retired from the Cabinet “ for family reasons.” me lar 
An official statement described this concentration of powers a Fy wa 


**the elimination of the last remnants of anti-State movements,” and FE to 

new laws were foreshadowed to deal with terrorist acts, including om 

making the illegal possession of explosives punishable by death. m Cz 
Herr Schmitz, Burgomaster of Vienna, and Herr Ender, Governor & 

of Vorarlberg and drafter of the new Constitution, also resigned, th Ry [¢: 

latter being appointed President of the Supreme Court of Audit. Her JR .; 


Tauschitz, Minister in Berlin, was appointed Foreign Secretary oi Be wit 
State and personal assistant to Herr Dollfuss. : 
July 12th.—The Cabinet approved a decree making all offences Be Est, 


with explosives, including illicit possession of them, and all outrages 
against lines of communication and vital enterprises, punishable }\ 
death, and by death only. 





July 14th.—Further outrages were reported, involving loss of lite, FRY Gre. 
July 16th.—Publication of treaty governing use of port of Triest 
(See Italy). Fen 
ium. sche 
July 4th.—The Senate passed, by 67 votes to 43, the Bill to rais . Bret 
the strength of the Army by 6,000 men. The Minister of Defence cour 
stated, in reply to a question whether, in the event cf attack, Belgium vear 
would receive French support, that if and when they were attacked the | 
they would “ appeal to all friendly Powers, and I do not doubt that al the | 
will again come to our assistance. . . . I have the formal assurance than 
that the Chasseurs Ardennais, who guard the eastern frontier, will of t] 
be supported by the necessary forces.” spee 
July 12th.—The Chamber, by 94 votes to 74, passed a Bill tor 
bidding the wearing of uniforms by members of political associations, to 2: 
and these associations were forbidden to wear arms or carry OU! B® ferer 
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exercises in the military manner. A Royal Decree excepted from 
se regulations certain organisations such as the Boy Scouts and 
h | scholars’ associations. 


Brazil. fi . : ; 
July 7th.—The Government notified the U.S. Government of its 


adherence to the Kellogg Treaty. 

July 16th.—The Second Republican Constitution was promulgated. 
— Dr. Borges de Medeiros was chosen by the Chapa Unica as its 
ie indidate to oppose Dr. Getulio Vargas in the Pre.idential Election. 

July 17th.—Dr. Getulio Vargas was elected Ccnstitutional President 
{ Brazil by 175 votes against the 59 votes cast for Dr. Borges de 
{edeiros, and the 13 votes in favour of other candidates. 


Kee Reae Te 


amr 


i [= Bulgaria. 
; July 7th—The Protogueroff section of the Macedonian Revolu- 
© tionary Organisation announced its dissolution, consequent on the 
mS coup d'état of May roth. 


China. 

july 11th—Wang Ching-Wei submitted the resignation of the 
members of the Executive Yuan, owing to charges of official irregu- 
larities against the late Minister of Railways. The Political Council 
as J was understood to have refused to accept the resignation, and decided 
i] $e to deal with the charges itself. 





' Czechoslovakia. 
o July 8th.—Twenty-four Austrians, belonging to the Austrian 
» legion in Germany, crossed the frontier from Bavaria and fourteen 
7) of them were sentenced to imprisonment for entering Czechoslovakia 
0! 7 without passports. 





‘ BB) Estonia. 
se /uly gth.—Report of agreement re Baltic Pact. (See Lithuania). 


July 11th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with the U.K. (See 
i Be Great Britain). 


France. 
July 5th.—The Senate passed the Government’s fiscal reform 
scheme. Speaking at the dinner of the Association France-Grande 


st Bretagne, the British Ambassador said the common burden of the two 
ce countries, in their work for peace, had grown no lighter during the 
m year, but that only made them all the more determined; and of all 
ed the factors making for peace he placed foremost the friendship between 
all the two countries. A close understanding had never been more urgent 
ce than it was now, and they stood in Europe to-day as the upholders 
uh of - democratic idea, as the champions of freedom of thought and 
speech. 
Mt The Senate passed the Naval Construction Bill by 281 votes 
IS, to 22. The Minister of Marine announced that, before the 1935 Con- 


ference, they would lay down one more capital vessel. 
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July 6th.—In a speech in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber, M. Barthou said he was going to London at Mr. MacDonald’: 
invitation, “‘in order to confirm and develop the agreement reached 
at Geneva on June 7th between the British and French Governments,” 

As regards disarmament, he had already stated the French cas 
at Geneva on May 28th. France was firmly attached to the Le ague, 
“the only legal safeguard against armed aggression,’ ’ and of his visits 
to Warsaw, Bucarest and other capitals he said, “ our friendships 
and alliances . . . have been confirmed and heer Ml This aie 
is neither exclusive nor aggressive. Its purpose is not to build Up one 
block of Powers against another. The negotiaticns are continuing 
with Soviet Russia, but are still at a stage which does not warrant 
detailed discussions.” 

In reply to a question regarding the report that he had played a 
part in the Schleicher-R6hm plot, M. Barthou said he did not think it 
necessary to discuss ‘* such ridiculous nonsense.” 

The Parliamentary session was closed, after the Senate had 
adopted the public works scheme of M. Marquet, with a division. 

July 8th.—A series of demonstrations, organized by ex-Service 
and political leagues, took place in Paris, but were not attended | 
any disturbances. 

M. Barthou in London. (See Great Britain). 

The Congress of the Confédération Nationale des Anciens Con- 
battants, meeting in Paris to decide whether the Government had 
or had not, given proof of their good faith in regard to the moral 
regeneration of the country, economic reconstruction and the reform 
of the State, passed a resolution in favour of M. Rivollet’s remaining 
in the Cabinet by 292 votes to 288. (M. Rivollet, the Minister of 
Pensions, was Secretary-General of the Confédération. and a number 
of delegates had demanded that he should leave the Government). 

July oth.—Official statement re conversations in London. (Sv 
Great Britain). 

The Temps, commenting on the speech of Herr Hess, said that 
when he declared that all Frenchmen and all Germans would gain 
by an agreement, ‘‘we quite understand and we cannot be too attentive 
to this German gesture,” but it pointed out that to attempt to appeal 
to French ex-Service men over the head of the French Government was 
to go the wrong way about it. It was based on a false assumption, 
because if there was one point of complete agreement between the 
ex-Service associations and the Government it was on the question 
of security. 

July 11th.—On arrival back in Paris, M. Barthou telegraphed to 
Sir John Simon thanking him fer the welcome he had received, and 
adding that he brought back from his journey “ the certainty that our 
sincere discussions most happily developed the good understanding 
between our two countries, and that the peace of Europe, which is the 
common aim of our efforts, has been strengthened by our conver 
sations.” 

A new Treasury issue of 3 milliard francs was authorized by 
decree. (It formed part of the loan of 10 milliards authorized 0 
December 23rd, 1933, of which 4 milliards odd was issued in January 
1934.) The bonds were to be offered at 95 per cent. and would be 
repayable in 50 years. The rate of interest was 4 per cent. 
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M. Tatarescu arrived in Paris on an official visit, and was ac- 


“ companied by the Rumanian Minister of Finance. 

: July 13th.—A Commercial Agreement with Belgium and Luxem- 
ed bourg was signed in Paris. It dealt mainly with trade quotas. 
. July 15th.—In a speech at Bayonne, M. Barthou said that the 
- prope isals for security pacts in Eastern Europe could have no effect on 
~ the Franco-Polish alliance. As to his visit to London he said that if 
- he had been asked to make ccncessions on disarmament in exchange 
* for the conclusion of an Eastern pact he would not have accepted any 
‘} connection between the two. 

4 When the regional pacts were concluded it would be time to see 
. whether a new era had set in which would enable them to examine 
, their effect on the disarmament question, and he repeated that negotia- 

tions on disarmament could not be regarded as a condition of the 

i regional pacts. 

July 16th.—The National Council of the Socialist Party, after 
onsidering a draft agreement—concluded on July 14th, between a 
" joint commission of Socialists and Communists—decided by a large 
7 majority to form a common front with the Communists against Fascism 
7 and War. A committee was appointed to complete and sign an agree- 
, ment to this effect. 

1 Germany. 

af July 4th.—The Government communicated to the British, French, 
ral Italian and Japanese Governments a Note drawing attention to 
m fe ~ breaches of the Memel Convention,” and to the oppression of the 
ng people of the Territory by the Lithuanian Government. 

of Herr Lutze issued an order forbidding the S.A. to hold meetings 
er or marches, in uniform or otherwise. 


It was learnt that Herr von Kahr, a former Bavarian Premier, 
had been killed, also General von Lossow, Lieutenant Scheringer, a 
Reichswehr officer, Herr Sentner, a well-known Munich resident, and 
Herr Beck, director of the Foreign Students’ Association in Munich. 
in Conclusion of transfer agreement with the British Government. 
See Great Britain.) 

] July 5th.—It was suggested in the press that the foreign Power 
alluded to in the reports concerning the R6hm plot was France, and 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung stated that on May 30th M. Barthou had 
* informed the representative of another Power that France would make 
. no armaments concessions whatsoever to Germany, as the days of the 
Hitler régime were numbered, and a plot existed in Germany of which 
Von Schleicher was the driving force. 

The French Embassy issued a denial of these reports and described 


stories (in the Berlin press) of the part played by France in the events 
ng ot June 30th as a “ nonsensical fable.” 

™ Herr Hess addressed a national congress of Nazi leaders at 
ve Hensburg, and said ‘the merited death of a dozen mutineers averted 
3 4 tearful bloodshed.” He added that any attempt to insult a Storm 
by lrooper, or bring him into contempt, would be severely dealt with. 


July 6th—In an interview to the Angriff, Herr Lutze said that 
‘hot a single Storm Trooper would have followed Réhm. The whole 
bogy was merely a revolt of leaders, and only quite a small group of 
the leaders were willing to take part.” The ordinary S.A. man knew 
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nothing of it and may thus carry his head high and will soon be able 
to wear his brown shirt again. Herr Lutze hinted, however, that his 
predecessor had allowed politically unreliable elements to enter the 
S.A., and said there would have to be reorganisation and “ a numercia! 
reduction is not impossible.” 

It was announced that a conference had taken place between Her 
Lutze and Herr Seldte, after which the latter had said he was su: 
there would be no difficulties in the future for the comradely co- 
operation of Stahlhelmers and S.A. 

Herr von Papen was reported to have demanded of the Chancellor 
either that his name should be publicly cleared of all charges of being 
implicated in the *“* Réhm plot,” or that a definite charge should b 
brought against him. He was also believed to have asked that there 
should be a full investigation into the shooting of Herr von Bose and 
the arrest of members of his staff. 

Thé circulation in Germany of a number of Swiss newspapers 
was prohibited. 

In a speech at a mass demonstration of German Christians a! 
Griefswald, the Primate said: ‘‘ A day may come when even a Reich: 
Primate may find it necessary to strike hard. The conflict within the 
Church must be ended for the sake of the Church.’ He appealed to 
all to be true “to the Faith and to the Fiihrer, who has saved th 
Reich and the Church from chaos.”’ 

In a broadcast from Munich, Herr Frauenfeld said that Her 
Dollfuss was aware of the ** Réhm plot,” and had set his last hopes on 
its successful issue. 

An order was issued sending the Stahlhehm away on holida' 
until August 18th, and forbidding the wearing of uniform. 


July 8th.—In a speech to a Nazi congress in East Prussia, Her 
Hess said Herr Hitler had carried out a grave decision with severit\ 
and energy in order to save Germany and the Nazi movement from 
mutineers. Only a man of great soldierly qualities could, in this 
ruthless manner, have crushed so dangerous a plot, and he added that 
his East Prussian hearers counted as the particular representatives 0! 
soldierly German manhood ; they would best understand the Fibre 

When the fate of the nation was at stake the degree of guilt of th 
individual could not be too meticulously judged. Severe though 1! 
might be, there was yet a deep significance in the old system of crushin; 
mutinies by shooting every tenth soldier, without putting the smallest 
question about his guilt or innocence. Though the S.A. had nothing 
in common with a military formation, nevertheless principles 0! 
soldierly severity in matters of discipline must be applied to it as 2 
Mass organization. 

Herr Hess then referred to the horrors of warfare, and went on 
to say that “ A trivial cause might again cause millions of men to hut! 
themselves at each other’s throats,” against the wills of the nations 
concerned. He then appealed to the front line comrades of the Wa! 
on both sides ; did they not ask themselves: What was the use o! 1 
all? Could not mankind be spared that in future? He had not 
spoken before because his voice would have been lost among thos 
of the men who had betrayed Germany, but “‘ to-day I raise my voice 
because I want simultaneously to warn the world not to confuse 
Germany of to-day, the Germany of peace, with the erstwhile Germany 
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the Germany of pacificism. For this must be understood ... the 
way is not open for a stroll through our land . . . the French front- 
line soldier will understand us when we say to those who are still 
playing with the idea, of a war which would call others than them- 
selves to the front: Just you dare to set upon us! Just you dare-to 
march into the new Germany! Then the world wil! learn something 
about the spirit of the new Germany !” 

Herr Hess also made an appeal to the French people, who, he 
said, yearned for peace, and went on: “ The front-line soldiers want 
peace, the peoples want peace, Germany’s Government wants peace,” 
and he believed that, in spite of some of the utterances of French 
Ministers, the French Government also wanted peace. An under- 
standing between the two countries would be of benefit to everyone 
and would mean that each Frenchman and each German would, in 
the long run, receive a higher income and higher wages. 

In a sermon at Bamberg, Cardinal Faulhaber said that they must 
not allow their priests to be crucified alone, but be ready for sacrifices. 
The Church, he added, gave spiritual support to the human being in 
extremities to prevent the irrevocable step of suicide. He also laid 
stress on the Church’s influence on the Catholic youth, who sought 
guidance in their dilemmas when attempts were made to induce them 
to betray their parents. 

July 9th.—The Minister of the Interior issued to the regional 
Governments an order stating that the Government could not allow 
that its aim of creating a real national community should be under- 
mined by the continuance of the Church conflict. Therefore, ‘* For 
reasons of public security, order and prosperity, I forbid, until further 
notice, and without exception, all discussion of the Church conflict in 
public meetings, in the press, in leaflets, and in pamphlets.”’ 

July 10oth.—Dr. Goebbels, who said he was speaking to the whole 
world, broadcast a statement regarding the Rohm plot, which he 
described as the revolt “ of a little clique of saboteurs and climbers.” 
He accused the foreign correspondents in Germany, with a few ex- 
ceptions, of systematic lying, distortion of facts, and calumniation of 
‘ne Government, and went on to threaten the expulsion of those whose 
‘eports had given offence. 

He said that the nation breathed again with relief at the Fiihrer’s 
«ction, which had saved Germany and the whole world from disaster, 
‘nd an enormous wave of confidence beat towards him from the nation. 

The Government, he claimed, had exposed the events of June 30th 
‘0 their own people and the world “ with unexampled candour,” and 
had held nothing back. He then referred to the “‘ most praiseworthy 
discipline and solidarity of the German press, and said the Government 
had taken strict care that the spirit of the Press Act, of October, 1933, 
was observed in the relationship of the German press to foreign 
countries. They had not allowed the statesmen of other countries to 
'e insulted or disparaged. 

He then cited a number of instances of alleged foreign misreporting 
about events in Germany, of which he accused the Observer, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Daily Herald, the Manchester Guardian, the Havas 
Agency, and several Paris dailies. He indignantly protested against 
them and said “the German Government are not prepared further 
‘o tolerate foreign correspondents in Germany who thus inflame the 
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peoples against each other.’ This had nothing to do with the freedom 
of opinion; what was being practised was “the most evil kind of 
revolver-journalism.” 

It was learnt that the Daily Telegraph of July goth had been 
confiscated and the circulation of the Daily Fxpress prohibited. Three 
Swiss newspapers were also placed under a ban. 

The Foreign Minister made a formal protest to the French, British, 
Italian and Japanese Ambassadors, representing the signatories to 
the Memel Convention, against alleged infractions of the Convention 
by Lithuania. 

Herr Hitler gave an interview to the Berlin correspondent of 
the Gazetta del Popolo, in which he said the Catiline plot had been 
completely crushed. He had several times attempted to recall the 
men who had fought alongside him for twelve years to a sense of reality 
and duty, and had even spent over five hours recently trying to con- 
vince one of them that the path he was following was leading him away 
from himself, but the warning had been unavailing. 

If the movement had succeeded he, the Chancellor, would have 
been the first person to be suppressed. 

July 11th.—An interview given to an American publicist by Her 
Hitler, on July 6th, was published (in the Paris New York Herald). | 
this, after pointing out how unfortunate it was that wild rumours 
about Germany with no foundation in fact were current abroad, the 
Chancellor said: ‘*‘ During recent months we have had trouble in our 
ranks. Men in whom I had had the utmost confidence turned out t 
be traitors. It is a sad commentary on loyalty to a great cause and 
devotion to country. It’s tragic. It’s abominable. These leaders, 
high in the service of Government and wearing the sacred insignia 0! 
authority, conspired and plotted to overthrow the established Govern- 
ment. I had no alternative . . . there was only one thing for me to 
do and that was to remove the traitors . . . and thus save the German 
people from the tragedy of a civil war. A civil war in Germany would 
disrupt the nation. It would cause chaos and confusion, not only in 
Germany, but throughout Europe. . . . To avert civil war, bloodshed 
and untold suffering. . . . I had to act with speed and dispatch and 
with a firmness and determination that will, of course, call forth 
criticism from various quarters... . Some critics say my method 
of procedure should have been different. Only those who are thorough) 
conversant with the facts in the case, who have followed the secret 
manoeuvres and intrigues of the last few months with the minutest 
care, who have seen the spectre of sedition and rebellion grow bolder 
from day to day, threatening the people of Germany with a bloody 
war, have a right to speak and to say by what methods the danger 
should have been averted.” 

It was announced that Herr Kessler had been removed from thi 
post of General Leader of the German Economy, as he did not possess 
the confidence of the Ministry for Economic Affairs. 

July 12th—The Chancellor appointed the members of thie 
** People’s Court,” established specially for trying crimes of treason 
and sedition. 

General Goring, speaking to the heads of the Prussian Public 
Prosecutor’s Department, issued a warning that he would show n0 
more consideration to any officials who failed to realize that the Fiihrers 
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will and the law were one. Only through the Fihrer’s intervention 
on June 30th could the situation have been mastered, as it was, in so 
short a time. The action of the Government on the days between 
June 30th and July 2nd was “ the highest realization of the nation’s 
consciousness of law,’’ and, now that the action, in itself correct, had 
been regularised in law, nobody could claim the right to call for an 
investigation into it. 

Dr. Jaeger, the Primate’s legal collaborator, issued an order 
placing all Church press matters under his own control. 

The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, who was 
understood to have presented the results of M. Barthou’s visit to 
London. 

The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, referring to M. Barthou’s pro- 
posals ve an Eastern Locarno, stated that Germany was firmly against 
it—at least while her armaments were at an unsatisfactory level. An 
agreement embracing the U.S.S.R., the Baltic States, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany, with France guaranteeing assistance in the 
East and Russia in the West, would be of value only to France and 
Russia, and would be a consolidation of French hegemony. Germany 
could not allow a Soviet Red Army to enter her territory to defend 
her against France, nor allow a French army to come into Germany as 
a result of a Russian-Polish dispute. 

The Leipzig Supreme Court gave judgment affirming the validity 
of marriages entered into, before the Nazi anti-Jewish legislation, 
between persons one of whom was of Jewish descent. 

July 13th.—A special session of the Reichstag was held to hear a 
statement by the Chancellor, which was broadcast throughout the 
country. The Ambassadors of France, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. 
did not attend the session. 

Herr Hitler began by dwelling on the shortcomings of the previous 
régimes and then went on to say how, early in the year, hints of action 
inimical to the State by some senior S.A. leaders had reached him. 
(umulative proofs, documentary evidence, and statements of men 
who had been examined, had come into his hands, and he then referred 
to the depravity and wanton extravagance of the rebels and indicated 
that promotion in the S.A. had been given in virtue of abnormal 
proclivities. 

He had appealed to Captain Réhm repeatedly to dismiss these 
undesirable elements from his personal surroundings, but without 
ellect. By May things had gone so far that Réhm was in touch with 
General von Schleicher through the mediation of a *“ Herr von A” 
(Alvensleben ?) and that a definite scheme was in existence, having 
taken concrete shape in the General’s mind. It was based on the 
conviction that the Nazi régime could not last. The Army and the 
».A. were to be brought together under a unified command, in the 
person of Réhm. Herr von Papen was to be removed and General Von 
Schleicher to be Vice-Chancellor. 

__ The ground was to be prepared for a second revolution, and the 
.A. were to be told that he had agreed that the Reichswehr should 
dissolve them. With this object in view Rohm had fraudulently 
diverted nearly 20 million marks fiom the assistance funds, and 
terrorist groups were to be constituted of men of ruthless character. 
Occasions were to be created for bringing together the disaffected 
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S.A. leaders and preparing them for a “night of long knives.” A 
number of them were informed that he (Hitler) was in agreement with 
the project, but that in order to create the appearance of knowing 
nothing about it he wished to be arrested for a couple of days, so that 
abroad no blame could be placed upon him. At the same time a man 
was sought out—his name was standard-leader Uhl—who admitted, 
a few hours before his death, that he had agreed to take his (Hitler’s) 
life at a later date. 

Herr Hitler went on to say that to put the S.A. Chief of Staff over 
the Army would have been to disavow his whole policy. For him the 
Army was the sole bearer of arms in the State; the Nazi Party the 
sole representative of pclitical will. 

He then came to June 30th, and said that for those 24 hours “| 
was the Supreme Court of the German nation in my own person. .. . 
I gave the order to shoot the main culprits . . . and I ordered that 
the mutineers should, at the least sign of resistance, be shot down.” 

Herr Hitler then said: ‘ I solemnly protest against the suggestion 
that there should have been a legal trial and exact weighings of guilt 
and blame,’ and he made an allusion to “* three German traitors who 
held a meeting with a foreign statesman,” adding, “ I have such men 
shot, even if the discussion is supposed to have been devoted to the 
weather, old coins, and the like.” 

He then gave a list of the victims, totalling 77, and including 
19 senior S.A. leaders, 31 S.A. leaders and men, 3 S.S. leaders all shot. 
Thirteen S.A. leaders and civilians, who offered resistance, were killed, 
and 3 committed suicide. 

The session ended with the adoption of a resolution submitted by 
General Goring, as Speaker, that ** the House approves the Government 
declaration and thanks the Chancellor for his energetic and resolute 
salvation of the Fatherland from civil war and chaos.” 

The Foreign Press Association in Berlin met to consider the speech 
of Dr. Goebbels and adopted a resolution stating that the public opinion 
of the world had already answered him. 

It was announced that the British Ambassador had called on th 
Foreign Minister, the previous day, and recommended the conclusion 
of an “ Eastern Locarno.” He had presented three documents: an 
‘* Eastern Locarno” pact; a Franco-Russian agreement; and 4 
covering convention, which would link up the original Locarno Treaty 
the new Eastern Locarno and the League Covenant. 

Press comments on the Eastern Locarno project were generally 
unfavourable, and surprise was expressed at the “ complete reversal 
of British outlook and policy,” which the definite recommendation 
of the plan was interpreted as meaning. The whole arrangements were 
regarded as a Franco-Russian—Little Entente—Baikan and Baltic 
military alliance, since they did not begin with provisions for con- 
sultation, but plunged straight into the question of mutual military 
assistance. 

The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung said Germany did not regard 
paper pact systems, ‘“‘ concluded in a sort of feverish pactomania, 
as suitable for establishing order in Europe. They were clumsy 1? 
extent, unnecessarily complicated, and likely to undermine the original 
Locarno Treaty and the Covenant. 
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Above all, Germany did not see how a country like theirs, which 
had not even been granted recognition of the minimum of practical 
armament equality necessary for defence, could be expected to enter 
« widespread system based on the principle “‘ of mutual assistance.” 


July 14th.—The Government informed the U.S. Ambassador that 
they had no desire to discriminate against American creditors in the 
matter of transfers, and were ready to negotiate with the U.S. Govern- 
ment ‘‘ about the conditions which would enable Germany to continue 
the service of the Dawes and Young Loans.” 

As to other commitments, if the German offer of 3 per cent. 
Funding Bonds was accepted in America, the Government were pre- 
pared “to give the same undertaking to the U.S. Government about 
discrimination as that contained in the Anglo-German Transfer 
Agreement of July 4th.” 

July 15th.--The Deutsche Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz, 
commenting on the “ Eastern Locarno ”’ scheme, said that within the 
past week ** the political face of Europe has undergone a bigger change 
than usually occurs over a period of many years. What was still in 
doubt before Barthou’s'visit to London has become a fact with surprising 
swiftness. Great Britain has allowed herself to be won over for the 
mcral support of the French Continental plans. She has at once taken 
the first steps to assist in their realization. Furthermore, a far-reaching 
agreement has shown itself, also in the very last few days, between this 
new British attitude and the Italian attitude.” 

lt was complained that neither Sir Jchn Simon nor the Italian 
Government had mentioned the Mediterranean Pact, which was an 
integral part of the French plan. 

July 16th.—It became known that Herr Adalbert Probst, Reich 
leader of the Deutsche Jugendkraft, one of the principal Roman Catholic 
Youth organizations, had been arrested on July 1st, and “‘ had been 
shot while attempting to escape.” 

It was understood that the Chancellor received Reich Bishop 
Miller and his legal collaborator, Dr. Jaeger, on the occasion of the in- 
corporation of the first South German Regional Church in the Reich 
Evangelical Church. 

[t was reported that Dr. Dietrich, Bishop of the regional Church 
of Nassau-Hessen, had forbidden his pastors to belong to the Pastors’ 
Emergency League, or to have anything to do with Free Synods. 

__ july 17th.—The American Ambassador delivered a strongly worded 
aide-mémoire to the German Government demanding for American 
holders of German bonds, equal treatment to that accorded to similar 
bondholders in Great Britain and other countries. The American 
Government, it stated, could not recognize the claim that such equality 
of treatment should be made contingent on special agreements in- 
volving trade concessions, clearing agreements, or similar measures. 

F nn of Swedish-German transfer negotiations. (See 
Sweden). 

The circulation in Germany of the News of the World and the 
Vbserver was prohibited until July 27th. 

__ The German Control Department for rubber ordered, in connection 
—_ the shortage of raw materials, a census of all stocks of rubber 
yvres 
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The political police at Bamburg took into protective custody six 
members of the dissolved Bayernwacht, an organization of the former 
Roman Catholic Bavarian People’s Party, on suspicion of carrying out 
illegal party activities. 

The trustees of the Dawes Loan visited the Reichsbank and im- 
pounded the Reich Budget revenues from the tobacco, bean and sugar 
taxes and the spirit monopoly. 

Police-General Daluege, who had been entrusted as special com- 
missioner with the supervision of the reorganization of the five Prussian 
S.A. groups, issued a statement. After investigation of the finances 
and conduct of S.A. members and leaders, recommendations would 
be made for the establishment of a sound financial system, under 
which, in the future, leakages of funds would not be so easy as in the 
past. The investigation would be carried out by former police officers. 


Great Britain. 
July 4th—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that a 


transfer agreement had been concluded with Germany, to remain in 
operation for six months. It provided: (1) for the payment in full 
of the coupons falling due on bonds of the Dawes and Young Loans, 
which were beneficially owned by British holders on June 15th, 1934; 
(2) that as regards the other medium and long term loans, British 
holders would agree to accept the offer of May 29th, provided that they 
might claim ‘‘ corresponding treatment ”’ if more favourable terms 
were conceded to holders of any other country ; (3) that the British 
Government would not, during the six months, use the Debts Clearing 
Office machinery against Germany, but that negotiations would b 
entered into for the establishment of a voluntary mutual clearing 
arrangement between the two countries. 

In a speech at Stcke, Mr. Eden said that the British Memorandum 
on Disarmament remained as the only basis on which a Disarmament 
Convention could be reached. ‘* In my judgment,” he went on, * ther 
is no security which a British Government could conceivably ofte: 
to-day which would of itself enable a disarmament convention to 
be reached. I will tell you why. There are two kinds of security whic! 
could be offered ; the first territorial security. As to this, Great Britain 
has already gone as far as she can go, in respect of those parts ol 
Western Europe with which she is intimately concerned, in the Locarno 
Treaties. 

‘““ We stand by the Locarno Treaties, but we are not prepared to 
extend our commitments in respect of these Treaties to other parts 0! 
Europe with which we are not so intimately concerned.” 

As regards guarantees of execution, to ensure that the Convention 
was carried out in April, the French Government had made it clear 
that there were no guarantees which would enable them to agree to 
any immediate measure of German re-armament, and he went on, “ In 
these last few weeks at Geneva a Committee on Guarantees of Execution 
has, however, been set up, and is now at work.” Its report will be 
examined with care, but we should not, I think, place too high hopes 
on its effect in our present difficulty. 

It was no exaggeration to say that Great Britain had disarmed to 
the edge of risk, and there was no nation which looked upon het 
armaments with suspicion. ‘‘ On the contrary,” he added, “if there 
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is anxiety at all in respect of our armaments, it is rather a doubt lest, 
having reduced them so far in a world which has been increasing its 
armaments, we should not be in a position to fulfil the commitments 
which we have undertaken.” 

July 6th.—A Commercial Agreement with Lithuania was signed 
in London. 

July 7th.—In a speech at Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain said he 
noticed that efforts were being made to frighten people into thinking 
that the visit of the French Foreign Minister had some connection with 
some sinister attempt to commit the country to some new Continental 
alliance. There was not a word of truth in any story of that kind, but 
the cause of peace wouJd not be served if Britain kept her defences so 
weak that they were no protection against people who might not be 
as peaceful as they were. 

Now that the national finances were on their way to complete 
restoration the Government would not be doing its duty if it did not 
begin the task of filling up some of the gaps in their defence which had 
appeared during the past ten years. 

July 8th.—M. Barthou arrived in London on an official visit. 

July gth.—Following a visit by M. Barthou and M. Pietri to the 
Foreign Office, an official statement was issued reading: “A con- 
versation of a particularly cordial character took place in which views 
were exchanged on the questions of mutual interest to the two countries 
in Europe. This exchange of views was continued by the Foreign 
Ministers in the afternoon, while M. Pietri and Sir Bolton Eyres- 


Monsell met at the Admiralty to consider the preparations for the 


be) 


Naval Conference. 

It was understood that M. Barthou had explained the details of 
the proposed Pact of Mutual Assistance and had made it clear that it 
had been conceived by his Government in strict conformity with the 
League Covenant and on the model of the Locarno Treaty; 7.e., on 
the principle of mutual responsibility without being directed against 
any single State. 

The understanding in London was that France wished the Pact 
to be followed by another similar arrangement for the Mediterranean. 
The signatories of Locarno and of the two new regional pacts would 
then sign an ** Acte Général,”” which would embody the essential points 
of these pacts in their connection with the clauses of the League 
Covenant. 

France would be the guarantor of the Pact of Mutual Assistance 
lor Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the three Baltic States, and 
Russia, and Russia would be expected to complete the European 
system of international guarantees by adhering to the Treaty of 
Lo aro. 

The text of the Commercial Agreement with Lithuania was 
published, Cmd. 4648. By it Lithuania undertook to take 8o per cent. 
of her coal imports (or a minimum of 178,000 tons) and 50 per cent. 
of her coke imports from Great Britain. To reduce her Customs duties 
on British coal and coke, hewings, textiles, motor-cars, motor cycles, 
tyres and inner tubes, iron and steel and other articles. To encourage 
the use of British shipping in the Anglo-Lithuanian trade, and to 
relrain from any action prejudicial to existing British shipping in the 
trade, so long as present freight rates and services are maintained. 
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In return, she obtained the continuance of the benefits of the 
most-favoured-nation clause for her exports to the U.K. 

The Agreement was to operate until the end of 1936, and there. 
after be subject to determination by six months’ notice. 

July toth.—M. Barthou left London after a further discussion with 
British Ministers, and a communiqué stated that the conversations had 
‘*made it possible for the two Governments clearly to appreciate 
their respective points of view on the questions under discussion. 
These questions have included the French proposals for additional 
industrial security in Eastern Europe, the future of the Disarmament 
Conference, and the preparations for the Naval Conference of 1935.” 

July 11th—A Trade Agreement with Estonia was signed in 
London. 

July 12th.—The fifth annual Report of the Colonial Developmen: 
Advisory Committee was published, Cmd. 4634. It contained accounts 
of 43 new schemes submitted by Colonial Governments for assistance 
from the Development Fund. 

The Indo-Japanese Commercial Agreement was signed in London 

The Franco-British Naval conversations came to an end and wer 
understood to have revealed a community of views on a number oi 
questions ; in particular France supported the British wish that th: 
maximum tonnage of battleships should be fixed at a figure in the 
neighbourhood of 25,000 tons. Also, the French insistence, hitherto 
on the principle of global limitation, as opposed to limitation by 
categories, was stated to have been relaxed. 

Japanese Statement ve Closing of Yalu River bridge. (See Japan 

Norwegian statement re fishery rights off the coast. (See Norway. 

July 13th.—In a statement in Parliament, Sir John Simon, te- 
plying to Opposition questions as to the Government’s foreign policy 
said that M. Barthou had proposed a pact of mutual guarantee oi 
frontiers between the Baltic States, Soviet Russia, Germany, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, and a condition of the proposal was the bringing 
in of Soviet Russia to the ‘“‘ Western Locarno” arrangements. The 
details of this connection of the U.S.S.R. with the Western Power 
would have to be worked out, but the principle would be that, if con- 
ditions arose which would bring the Locarno Treaty into operation, 
the Soviet Government would give a guarantee to France or to Germany, 
as the case might be. France was also to guarantee Russian frontiers 
and Germany’s eastern frontiers. 

Sir John said he had made clear certain considerations and con- 
sequences, with all of which M. Barthou had agreed; i.e. (1) The 
proposed pact was a regional pact; no British Government would 
encourage it if it were an instrument in the creation of an alliance 
directed against some country or countries. All guarantees would be 
mutual; (2) No new obligations on the part of Great Britain would be 
involved; a fact M. Barthou fully accepted. (3) A consequenc 
essential to the proposals was that the U.S.S.R. should join the League, 
and Great Britain would warmly welcome her entry. (4) If the new pact 
were made, a new occasion for pressing for a disatmament conventi0o! 
would arise and would be seized ; and in this view France concurred. 

He then referred to the position of Belgium, which he described 
as typical of the advantages of a system of mutual guarantee. Her 
integrity was even more essential to Britain’s security than before the 
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War. Towards the proposed pact the Government’s attitude was one 
of well-wishers whe, however, had an important part to play. The 
Government had already explained their views to other Powers and 
urged them to help the proposal to succeed. Italy had just replied, and 
he read a message from Signor Mussolini saying that she regarded the 
proposals with sympathy, especially as promoting limitation of 
,rmaments and as implying equality of rights, though she also declared 
that a new pact would not involve fresh engagements on her part. 

On the subject of armaments, Sir John Simon said that all con- 
siderations of national defence could not be postponed until the end 
of a Disarmament Conference which so far, in spite of tremendous 
elforts, had not reached any very great results. While they should do 
nothing which could possibly militate against the good efforts that 
were being made, and in which they were taking a prominent part, it 
was the height of folly to pretend that on that account they must 
never contemplate the possibility of further provision being made in 
the air. 

As regards the Navy, he asked, did anybody in the House dispute 
the preposition that an adequate British Navy was the best guarantee 
of world peace ? “‘I should have thought,” he continued, “ the verv 
last people in the world who would throw any doubt upon that are 
those who believe in the fullest and most immediate application of 
the collective system, which means that we must be prepared to go 
into the interior of South America just as we go anywhere into the old 
world or the new, if necessary with armed force.” 

rhe Commercial Agreement with Estonia was published as a 
White Paper, Cmd, 4653. It was to remain in force until the end of 
1936, and provided for the maintenance of the most-favoured-nation 
treatment to Estonia. In return that country provided new facilities 
ior imports from the U.K. Customs duties on coal, textiles, tinplates, 
etc., were reduced, and Estonia undertook that 85 per cent. of her 
imported coal should come from the U.K. 

Estonia also undertook to refrain from any action which would 
prejudice British shipping. 

July 14th —The Government received the reply of the Norwegian 
Government to the Note protesting against the treatment of British 
trawlers. 

British naval officers shot. (See Turkey). 

July 16th.—It was announced that the Naval conversations in 
London had been adjourned until October. 

_ Request for Turco-British inquiry into shooting of British Naval 
oticers. (See Turkey). 

July 17th—A Trade Agreement with Latvia was signed. 

Appointment of commission to negotiate a commercial treaty with 
Great Britain. (See Peru.) 

Prohibition of British newspapers. (See Germany.) 


Hungary. 

_ july 17th.—A decree was issued by the Government ordering the 
dissolution of various formations organized by the Hungarian National- 
Socialist Party on semi-military lines named Vanguards, Rank Guards 
and Young Guards. 
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July 6th.—Six decrees were published, constituting the six cor. 
porations of the third and last group of the 22 industrial and professiona| 
corporations. They were those of the professions and arts, internal 
communications, sea and air, tourist industry, insurance and banking, 
and theatres. 

July 8th.—Semi-official comments on M. Barthou’s visit to London 
included a denial of the suggestion that the Italian intention to lay 
down two 35,000 ton ships had any connection with the 1935 Conference 
and its eventual decisions. Italy did not demand parity with France, 
it was explained, because she already possessed it juridically. No 
treaty existed which placed Italy in a condition of inferiority to any 
other Power of Continental Europe. 

July 13th.—A semi-official statement was issued explaining the 
‘** radical modification ” made in the proposed Eastern Pact of Mutua! 
Assistance, in consequence of the conversations between the British 
and French Foreign Ministers. The Pact was now, it stated, such as 
to avoid the danger cf being employed against Germany, since it placed 
upon the same footing of reciprocity upon the Western front France 
and Germany—as was already the case with the Locarno Treaty— 
and upon the Eastern front Germany and Russia. It furthermore had 
the value of an implicit recognition of the parity of rights claimed by 
Germany. 

Italy had followed a line of conduct coincident with that of Great 
Britain ; 7.e., no fresh engagements beyond those of Locarno, and a 
favourable consideration of a pact which the London discussions had 
completely transformed, thus bringing it closer to the traditional lines 
of Italian policy. 

July 14th.—The Official Gazette published the new rules for deciding 
individual labour disputes, with a view to doing away with complicated 
and costly procedure. 

July 16th.—The Piccolo of Trieste published the text of the Con 
vention, concluded in accordance with the Protocols signed in Rome on 
March 17th, 1934, granting to Austria certain trading rights in the 
poit of Trieste. These included the right to use the port as a base for 
Austrian ships, the establishment of Austrian bonded warehouses i 
the free zone at a reduced rental, and of an Austrian Customs office 
in the port. Preferential treatment would be granted to 112 Austriat 
commercial, mainly industrial, items, when entering Italy from Austria, 
and to Italian exports to Austria, including agricultural products, 
foodstuffs and wine, and industrial goods, such as motor cars, textiles 
chemicals, silk, rayons, hats and glass. 


Japan. ‘ _ 
July 4th—The Emperor asked Admiral Okada, former Ministe! 


of Marine, to form a Cabinet. a 
July 8th—The new Cabinet was installed by the Emperor wit! 
Admiral Okada as Prime Minister; Mr. Hirola as Foreign Minister: ; 
Mr. Fujii, Minister of Finance; General Hayashi, War; Admiral 
Osumi, Marine; Mr. Goto, the Interior; Mr. Hiara, Justice ; Mr 
Matsuda, Education; and Mr. Machido, Commerce. The last tw? 
belonged to the Minseito Party. The Seiyukai Party members of the 
Cabinet were expelled from the Party, following the decision of t! 
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President, Mr. Suzuki, not to support the Government. (Three port- ’ 
folios—Agriculture, Communications and Railways—were given to 
the Seiyukai.) 

July 12th.—The Foreign Office spokesman made a statement 
regarding representations which had been made by the British 
Ambassador for the re-opening of the bridge across the Yalu River at 
Antung. (The bridge had been closed since February, and cut off 
Antung from sea-going vessels, in contravention of the undertaking 
that the port should be kept open for British traffic, and of the British, 
right to a share of the free-port facilities accorded to America by the 
Sino-American Treaty of 1903.) 

The spokesman said the assurance in question was merely that 
the bridge would be so constructed as to permit the passage of shipping, 
but changes in the river bed had rendered the approach unsafe, while 
the revolving span of the bridge had become so worn as to require 
heavy expenditure to repair, and they had, therefore, decided to 
close it. 

July 16th.—At a conference between the Minister of Marine and 
the high officers of his Department, the Minister outlined the following 


| objectives of the Navy, of which the Cabinet had been informed : (1) 


lo seek to relieve Japan from the burdens of unequal Naval treaties, 
affirming her right to determine her own defences ; (2) to insist that 


" the Naval claims on the Treasury for the provision of adequate defence 


be approved and incorporated in the Budget of 1935-6; (3) to retain 


' Japan’s mandate in the South Seas at all costs. 


Latvia. 

July 17th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement. (See Great Britain.) 
Lithuania. 

July 6th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement with Great Britain. 


(See Great Britain.) 


July oth.—A Conference at Kovno, between representatives of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, reached an understanding on the 
principle of a Baltic Pact. 

July toth.—Protest by German Government against infractions 

of Memel Convention. (See Germany.) 
_ July 17th.—At Kovno a military Court-martial sentenced to death 
General Kubiliunas for failing in his duty as Chief of the General 
staff during the attempted coup d’ Etat of last June. President Smetona 
commuted the sentence to one of imprisonment for life, and reduced 
the sentences passed on certain other officers. 


The Netherlands. 

July 5th.—Rioting occurred in Amsterdam owing to a collision 
between Communist demonstrators and the police. 
_ July 6th.— The disorders continued, owing, it was believed, to the 
‘ommunists exploiting the dissatisfaction of the unemployed with the 
decreases in their unemployment payments. (Reduced scales of pay 
were due to come into force on July 7th.) 

July 7th—The Prime Minister went to Amsterdam to give in- 
structions for dealing with the riots, and a number of soldiers and 
marines were drafted into the city. The premises of the Communist 
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papers were searched and publication banned. The number of deaths 
due to the disorders was stated to be six. 


July 9th.—Following slight disturbances at Rotterdam, the police 
arrested the entire committee of the Independent Socialist Party. 


New Zealand. 
July ioth.—The House of Representatives adopted a Tarif 


Resolution reducing the Customs duties on a large number of goods 
from the United Kingdom, and abolishing them altogether in the case of 
electric appliances, various chemicals, certain oils, engines for tractors 
bodies for vehicles, pipes, and some other articles of ironmongery and 
hardware. 


Norway. 
July 12th.—The Prime Minister, in a public statement, made a 


reference to complaints received from the British Government as to 
the alleged unjust treatment of trawlers near the Norwegian coast 
and pointed out that, while the trawlers wished to fish up to a three- 
mile limit from the coast, Norway had for a long time maintained a 
four-mile limit. 

Two Notes were handed to the British Minister in reply to his 
representations, one on July 11th, and one that day. 


Paraguay. 

July 8th.—The army launched a new attack on the Bolivian 
positions all along the line. 

July 11th.—The fighting was reported to have resulted in 11,000 
casualties on both sides, and the army claimed to have made much 
progress. 


Peru 
July 17th.—The Government appointed a Commission of fou! 


under the presidency of the Peruvian Ministe: in London, to negotiate 
a new commercial agreement with Great Britain. 


Poland. 


July 8th.—It was learnt that a concentration camp had beet 
opened in Eastern Poland and that a first batch of 20 political agitators 
had reached there. 

July toth.—The Warsaw authorities ordered the dissolution 0! 
the National Radical Party. 

July 15th.—The Gazeta Polska, referring to the proposed pact 0! 
mutual assistance, said that the Government did not feel that the 
situation had been changed by the British Government’s attitude 0! 
benevolence, which was held to be tactical rather than basic. The 
attitude of the Government would continue to be sympathetic, bu! 
non-committal in a positive sense, until the attitude of Germany we 
known. . 
The basic and positive elements implied in the word ‘ Locarno 
had already been realised, for Poland, in the non-aggression pact 
with Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
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Rumania. ye ; 
July 4th—The Cabinet ordered the dissolution of all National 


Socialist organisations in the country and placed a ban on the “ German 
Minority Political Groups existing contrary to the National Defence 


Law - 

July 11th.—Reductions in the import quotas, to take effect at 
once, were announced. British import quotas were reduced for the 
july-September quarter, by 40 per cent., in comparison with the same 


quarter of 1933, and the quotas of all other countries by 20 per cent. 
M. Tatarescu and M. Slavescu in Paris. (See France.) 


Saar Territory. . an 
July 11th.—The Communists and Social Democrats were reported 


to have formed a common fighting front, in view of the plebiscite, with 
the object of maintaining the status quo. 


South Africa. 

July 12th.—The Administrator of South-West Africa issued an 
der banning the Hitler Youth Movement in the Territory, and ex- 
pelling Captain von Lésnitzer, its leader. The headquarters of the 
Nazi organisation and of the Hitler Youth were seaiched by the police. 


Spain. 

July 5th.—The Cortes passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment by 19I votes to 61, many groups, including the Catalan Lliga, 
abstaining. This followed serious disturbances in the House owing to 
senor Gil Robles accusing the Left Parties of aiding and abetting the 
rebellious attitude of Catalonia. 


/uly 15th.—It was learnt that the Prime Minister had sent a Note 
to Senor Companys, addressing him as representative of the Spanish 
State in Catalonia, requesting that the Catalan Land Contract Law 
should not be applied until it had been modified in conformity with 
the terms of the autonomy Statute and the National Constitution. 

July 16th.—The Republican Conservative Party issued a mani- 
lesto urging the immediate concentration of all genuine Republican 
parties against the danger of a dictatorship by the forces of the Right 
or of the Left, and pressing for new elections. 

In a statement, Sefior Companys said, ‘* We have traced our 
course and will have to follow it without nervousness, but with the 
irm will to defend Catalan interests. Nor is it well that we resort 
to infantile rebellion. I am a peaceable man and am not a partisan 
ot violence, at least, if I am not obliged to resort to it.”’ 


Sweden. 

July 11th.—The press announced that Dr. Goebbels had asked 
the Swedish broadcasting authorities to relay his speech of July roth, 
regarding the foreign press and the events of June 30th, and that the 
broadcasting authorities had refused to do so. 

_ July 17th.—The Prime Minister announced that the negotiations 
with Germany, regarding tiansfer difficulties, had temporarily broken 
“own and that the Swedish delegates had returned to Stockholm. 
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Switzerland. 
July 6th.—The Federal Council banned the importation or circula. 


tion of three German papers, including the Angriff and the Vdlkischey 
Beobachter. 


Turk 


Yay 5th.—Following the expulsion from Eastern Thrace and the 
Dardanelles of large numbers of Jews, the Prime Minister, speaking in 
the National Assembly, said the Government very strongly disapproved 
of the treatment accorded them, and were determined to punish those 
responsible. 

July 6th—On the departure of the Shah of Persia, an official 
statement was issued describing the visit as an unqualified success, 
and saying that “on all questions affecting the two countries, as well 
as international questions, it was found that the views of both countries 
were identical.” 

July 14th.—Turkish sentries opened fire on a party of British officers 
sailing off the Island of Samos, near the Turkish coast, killing one 
officer and wounding another. 

July 15th.—An official Statement was issued regarding the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Eastern Thrace, to the effect that it had been 
found that a certain anti-Jewish feeling had existed since the War 
among the Turkish population there, which had been accentuated by 
anti-Jewish movements in other countries and by the habit of local 
Jews in talking in a foreign tongue. In June a report that the Govern- 
ment had decided to remove the Jews from those districts had so 
intensified anti-Jewish feelings that 3,000 Jews had migrated in panic 
to Constantinople. 

The Government strongly disapproved of such sentiments and 
would deal severely with all those found to have persecuted the Jews. 

July 16th.—The Grand National Assembly passed a law making 
the use of family names obligatory. 

July 16th—The British Ambassador requested the Turkish 
Government to agree to a joint Turco-British inquiry into the circum- 
stances in which Surgeon-Lieutenant Robinson was killed. 

It was learnt that an American Professor had been assaulted and 
robbed by Turkizh soldiers outside Constantinople, on the previous 
night. The culprits were later identified and arrested. 


U.S.A. 
July 4th.—In a broadcast address on Independence Day, Senator 


Borah denounced the monopoly and regimentation which he said had 
grown up through the activities of the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. He 
severely criticised the leaders of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties for remaining dumb while “small business is struggling for 
existence against fostered and protected monopoly, and consumers art 
feeling more and more the extortionate weight of monopoly.” 

Condemning the vast extension of Governmental regulation 0 
trade and production under the New Deal, he said the result was not 
Fascistic or Communist, but “simply that meddlesome, irritating, 
confusing, undermining, destructive thing called Bureaucracy. !t }s 
that form of government which steals away man’s rights in the name 
of public interest, and taxes him to death in the name of recovery. 
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July 7th.—The Secretary of State handed to the Finnish Chargé 
d’Afiaires a Note acknowledging the receipt of Finland’s instalment 
against War Debt due on June 15th. After expressing appreciation 
of * the effort on the part of the people of Finland,” Mr. Hull went on 
to say, “At a time when contractual obligations have been widely 
disregarded, or are too easily subordinated to considerations of brief 
expediency, to a degree which threatens one of the most important 
hases of human relations, the consistent steadfastness with which 
Finland has unhesitatingly met its obligations has been enheartening. 

‘While this Government in its réle of creditor is ever mindful of 
leniency or equity, or ability to pay, and of other considerations to 
which debtor Governments are entitled, it was never more important 
than at the present that debtor Governments should make every 
reasonable effort to meet their financial obligations, and in so doing 
preserve for the future their credit and the international credit structure. 
Therefore, in keeping faith with its financial obligations, the Govern- 
ment of Finland has set a timely and valuable example.” 

July 11th.—General Johnson issued orders that the process of 
codifying industry must be completed within 30 days, with a view to 
having all industry operating under N.R.A. codes by the time the 
President returned from his holiday. 

July 13th.—The German Chargé d’Affaires made a formal protest 
against statements miade by General Johnson during a speech at 
Waterloo, lowa, the previous day. The Secretary of State was under- 
stood to have replied with an expression of regret that in the case of 
so high a public official it had not been clearly understood that he was 
speaking as a private citizen. 

(General Johnson had said that the events of June 30th had shocked 
the entire outside world, and that such things should happen in a 
country of supposed culture passed comprehension.) 

The Navy Department announced its construction plan to bring 
the Fleet up to Treaty strength. It provided for the laying down of 
fifteen vessels each year, but in 1934-35, twenty-four were to be laid 
down, and in 1935-36, nineteen. 

July 14th.—Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. telegraphed to the German 
Minister of Finance stating that ‘‘ the world will not understand, nor 
soon forget,” if Germany defaulted on the Dawes and Young Loan 
bonds held by American investors, and protesting vigorously against 
any failure on the part of the German Government, “ for any reason 
whatsoever to fulfil their obligations in respect of these loans.” 

July 15th.—The San Francisco Labour Unions called a General 
Strike, to begin the next morning, and the Mayor proclaimed a state 
of emergency. This followed the failure to settle a longshoremen’s 
strike which had been going on for some time. 

July 16th.—The report of a special committee of the American 
Bar Association was made public. This expressed grave apprehensions 
regarding the rapid growth of independent governmental agencies 
exercising judicial and legislative powers. This practice, it was main- 
tained, had been carried to dangerous lengths, and the report proposed 
that the judicial functions of administrative agencies should be divorced 
from their legislative and executive functions and placed in charge of 
a Federal Administrative Court, with appropriate branches and 
divisions, including an appellate division. No further independent 
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agencies should be created and existing agencies should transfer their 
legislative and executive functions to the appropriate Governmen: 
Departments. 

In San Francisco the two months’ dispute by longshoremen over 
wages, hours and the recognition of their unions culminated in the 
beginning of a general strike. Business, transport and most food 
supplies were paralysed, the Strike Strategy Committee blockading 
the entry of all supplies into the city. In spite | of provisions made by 
the Committee to maintain a “‘ managed strike ” and prevent excesses, 
and in spite of patrolling by 2,000 National Guardsmen, 2,000 infantry. 
men, with tanks and field artillery, 1,300 regular and 500 special 
policemen, some looting in the centre of the town tock place. 

July 17th—American aide-mémoire to German Government re- 
garding bondholders. (See Germany.) 

Nearly all trade unions in Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, on 
the east side of San Francisco Bay, joined in the general strike. It was 
estimated that 100,000 men and women were formally on strike, and 
a further 70,000 had temporarily left their jobs. 

The strikers’ Committee decided to permit all restaurants in 
San Francisco, employing union labour, to open, and to arrange to 
escort lorries bringing supplies of vegetables and fruit to these places 
The Committee also decided to send back to work the employees oi 
the municipal tramway. 

The President’s special Longshore Board issued a statement 1ecog- 
nizing the right of the workers to strike, but warning them that th 
public’s right to peace and safety was paramount. The longshoremen’s 
Union also issued a statement declaring that no mediation would b 
acceptable which did not assure the Union’s control of the “ hiring 
halls,”’ in which labour was hired, and a settlement which would tak 
in all maritime workers. The latter demand, if persisted in, was 
considered to postpone hopes of a settlement almost indefinitely. 

Two hundred people were arrested in a police raid on an alleged 


extremist centre. 


U.S.S.R. 


July 7th.—The Executive Committee of the Comintern issued 4 
manifesto, entitled “Programme of Emancipation for the German 
Working Class,” and proclaiming the intention to destroy to the 
foundations Herr Hitler’s State machine, to create a ‘* German Sovie! 
Republic under Communist leadership fraternally allied to the U.S.S.R.,” 
to seize all banks, large industrial works, railways, the property 0! 
Churches and monasteries, to monopolise wholesale trade, cancel al! 
debts, and to create a German Red Army, linked with the Soviet Union 
and revolutionary elements in Poland, France and other countries. 

July toth.—A decree was issued depriving the G.P.U. of its judicial 
functions and providing for the creation of a ‘‘ Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs” to take over the chief departments of that body. The Com 
missariat was given supreme authority over police and frontier guards 
labour camps, etc. The functions of the judicial tribunal of the G.P.l 
were transferred to the ordinary courts. 

July 15th.—The Council of People’s Commissars and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party jointly decreed a 10 per cen! 
increase in wages paid at “* works having military importance.” 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L' Europe Nouvelle, dated July 7th, 1934. 


Germany and Disarmament. 


Memorandum handed to Sir John Simon by 


M. Corbin in reply to the British Memorandum of January 29th, 1934. 


(March 17th, 1934). 


Aide-Mémoire handed to Lord Tyrell by M. Barthou, 


April 6th, 1934 Note handed to Sir Eric Phipps by Baron von Neurath, 


April 1 1th, 1934. 


Memorandum of the Danish, Spanish, 


Norwegian, 


Swedish and Swiss Delegations addressed to the President of the 
Conference, April 14th, 1934. 


L’Euvope Nouvelle, dated July 14th, 1934. 
(1) Treaty of Friendship and Fraternity between the Kingdoms of Saudi- 


Arabia and The Yemen. 
Pact of Arbitration between the Kingdoms of Saudi-Arabia and The Yemen. 


30th 


31st 


August 2nd 


4th 
6th 


oth 


goth 
Ist 
3rd 
oth 
roth 


18th 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters 
4th International Congress of Radiology 
13th Annual Conference of the International 
Student Service is ae = : 
16th International Course on Commercial Ex- 
pansion .... te ie Shi bids 6 
11th Session of International Studies Bureau 
International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences .... _ “nin 
*League of Nations Union Summer Schoo! 
International Congress of the World Prohibition 
Federation past oR ses rae 
26th Universal Esperanto Congress od 
Bi-annual Congress of the Miners’ International 
Federation - 


Congress of the International Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations .... - 


*Permanent Central Opium Board 

30th World Peace Congress 
*Financial Committee , 

38th Conference of International Law Association 
*15th Session of the League Assembly 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Venice 
Zurich 


Paris 


Paris 


Geneva 


London 


Geneva 


London 
Stockholm 


Lille 


Prague 
Geneva 
Locarno 
Geneva 
Budapest 
Geneva 


Geneva 
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